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DEMOCRACY  AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 


For  long  centuries  education  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  few. 
The  ideal  of  a  broad  education  for  all  the  people,  paid  for  by  public 
funds,  is  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Even  today  it  is  only  in  North 
America  that  this  ideal  has  approached  realization.  In  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  the  traditions  of  aristocratic  society  are  still  dominant,  and 
only  limited  opportunities  of  education  are  open  to  the  common  people. 
When  the  United  States  advocates  the  spread  of  democracy,  it  is  seeking, 
perhaps  more  than  most  people  understand,  to  give  to  the  common 
people  everywhere  in  the  world  more  education  and  a  broader  education 
than  they  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  up  to  this  time. 

We  have  not  recognized  until  very  recently  how  unique  our  American 
schools  are.  We  have  thought  of  ourselves  and  all  European  nations 
as  very  much  alike  in  intellectual  matters.  The  contrast  in  education 
between  the  white  races  of  Europe  and  America  on  the  one  side  and  all 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  on  the  other  side  has  often  been  drawn. 
We  have  science  and  letters;  we  have  schools  and  universities.  They 
are  intellectually  backward  or  undeveloped;  with  them  institutions  of 
learning  are  inferior  or  wholly  wanting. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  there  is  another  contrast  less 
noticed  but  no  less  significant.  America  is  to  be  contrasted  with  Europe 
because  in  the  older  countries  across  the  Atlantic  education  is  so 
organized  as  to  cut  off  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  from  higher 
opportunities.  In  America  every  possible  agency  is  at  work  to  bring 
all  the  people  into  as  full  contact  as  possible  with  as  much  education  as 
they  will  accept. 

This  highly  important  contrast  can  be  made  very  vivid  by  comparing 
the  school  system  of  Germany  with  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
Germany  the  common  boy  goes,  at  six  years  of  age,  to  a  school  known  as 
the  Volksschule.  Here  he  is  taught  the  common  branches  for  eight 
years.  He  learns  to  read  and  write  his  native  language.  He  learns 
arithmetic  and  some  geography  and  history.  In  the  last-mentioned 
subjects  his  attention  is  almost  exclusively  concentrated  on  Germany. 
He  is  also  taught  religion.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of 
study  of  every  year.  Beyond  this  he  gets  a  little  science,  some  music, 
and  some  physical  education.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  is  confirmed 
in  the  church  and  his  schooling  is  over.    He  now  enters  some  trade  and 
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is  given  training  a  few  hours  a  week  in  a  trade  school.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  possibility  before  him  of  a  higher  calling.  This  school  does  not 
lead  him  to  any  higher  school.  He  cannot  become  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer. 
He  may,  indeed,  by  six  additional  years  of  study  in  a  special  institution 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  common  school,  prepare  himself  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  Volksschule.  But  this  special  institution  is  absolutely 
unrelated  to  the  university  or  to  any  other  higher  institution.  Only 
a  small  number  of  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  Volksschule  are 
needed  as  teachers,  and  only  the  small  number  actually  needed  as  teach- 
ers are  allowed  to  take  the  training. 

The  son  of  an  aristocratic  family,  on  the  other  hand,  goes,  at  six 
years  of  age,  into  an  institution  which  is  organized  to  give  him  all  that 
can  be  had  in  the  way  of  foreign  languages,  higher  mathematics,  and 
science.  This  aristocratic  institution  has  no  connection  with  the  Volks- 
schule. It  is  not,  like  the  American  high  school,  based  on  the  common 
school.  The  aristocratic  school  is  wholly  separate  from  the  school 
open  to  the  common  people.  Its  teachers  are  trained  in  the  university. 
Graduates  of  this  school  go  into  the  professions  and  into  the  higher 
government  positions.  The  products  of  this  school  are  trained  for  the 
army  by  service  of  one  year,  while  graduates  of  the  Volksschule  serve 
two  or  three  years.  The  products  of  the  aristocratic  school  are  allowed 
to  become  officers  in  the  army ;  the  Volksschule  graduates  may  not  have 
commissions. 

The  aristocratic  school  always  charges  tuition;  the  Volksschule  is 
free.  There  were,  before  the  war,  only  8  per  cent  of  the  youths  of  the 
empire  in  the  aristocratic  school.  The  other  92  per  cent  were  in  the 
Volksschule. 

The  education  of  girls  is  much  less  fully  provided  for  in  Germany 
than  is  the  education  of  boys.  So  far  as  the  Volksschule  is  concerned, 
boys  and  girls  get  much  the  same  training.  In  the  cities  there  are 
separate  schools  for  the  sexes,  but  the  courses  of  study  are  the  same. 
In  the  small  towns  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together.  The  education 
of  the  common  school  is  so  restricted  that  it  is  not  reduced  in  amount 
or  kind  for  the  girls.  Higher  education  of  girls  is  very  limited;  educa- 
tion was  open  originally  only  to  boys.  Girls  grew  up  in  the  home;  their 
duties  and  their  training  were  domestic..  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  an  increasing  demand  for  a  larger  recognition  of  women.  They 
have  been  reluctantly  admitted  to  the  universities,  and  a  few  higher 
schools  have  been  organized  for  them.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  it  was  the  urgent  demand  for  university  courses  on  the  part  of 
American  women  who  went  to  Germany,  as  much  as  any  other  influence, 
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which  led  to  the  opening  of  the  German  universities  to  all  women.  The 
higher  schools  for  girls  are  quite  separate  from  those  for  boys.  The 
courses  of  study  in  the  girls'  schools  are  more  restricted  than  those  in 
the  schools  for  boys.  In  short,  there  is  even  today  little  enthusiasm  for 
a  general  higher  training  for  girls. 

The  schools  of  Germany  are  social  devices  for  dividing  the  people 
into  distinctly  marked  classes.  The  common  people  are  given  a  kind  of 
education  suited  to  their  humble  lot.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  Volks- 
schule  are  rudimentary  and  meager.  The  official  regulations  constantly 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  common  people  are  to  be  educated  to 
obedience;  they  are  to  serve  the  state  and  their  rulers;  they  are  to  be 
kept  contented  with  the  trades  followed  by  their  parents.  The  aristoc- 
racy, on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  brought  to  as  high  a  level  of  superiority 
in  power  and  position  as  is  possible  through  knowledge  and  science. 
The  courses  in  the  schools  for  the  aristocracy  are  elaborate  and  advanced. 
The  boys  are  to  be  carefully  selected  and  trained  as  members  of  the  ruling 
class.  The  girls  are  to  be  trained  for  a  social  position  different  from  that 
occupied  by  the  boys. 

There  is  in  all  this  no  ideal  of  equality  and  universal  franchise.  There 
is  rather  a  set  policy  of  aristocratic  selection  and  preservation  of  social 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy. 

When  the  character  of  the  German  educational  system  is  thus 
summed  up  in  brief  and  definite  statements,  we  see  at  once  how  sharply 
that  system  contrasts  with  our  American  system,  which  is  controlled 
in  every  phase  of  its  organization  by  the  ideal  of  unlimited  opportunity 
for  all.  In  our  country  there  is  one  public  school  to  which  all  children 
go  at  six  years  of  age.  The  high  school  is  free  to  all  and  open  on  the  same 
terms  to  the  boy  and  girl  from  the  poor  home  and  to  the  boy  and  girl 
from  the  rich  home.  The  American  school  excludes  no  one  who  has 
brains  and  energy.  From  the  high  school  the  road  is  open  into  the 
college  or  technical  school. 

There  may  be  a  contrast  between  the  schools  of  the  Orient  and  those 
of  Europe.  We  may  point  out  that  in  the  Western  World  science  and 
letters  have  been  more  extensively  cultivated  and  that  they  have  been 
given  larger  institutional  support  in  great  universities  and  higher  schools. 
But  this  contrast  between  Europe  and  the  Orient  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  though  we  are  a  branch  of  European  civilization  our  school 
system  is  as  different  from  that  of  Germany  as  our  democracy  is  different 
from  German  autocracy. 

We  shall  understand  this  contrast  if  we  consider  briefly  the  history 
that  lies  back  of  present-day  differences.    German  schools  have  merely 
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retained  the  rigid  separation  of  social  classes  which  came  down  from  the 
mediaeval  period.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  only  schools  in  existence 
were  those  which  educated  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy.  The  schools  of 
that  day  were  for  those  who  were  to  make  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
state  and  church.  The  common  man  did  not  read  or  write  or  possess 
any  of  the  intellectual  refinements.  There  was  no  school  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  common  people.  Only  princes  and  the  nobility  were 
trained.  The  education  of  that  period  had  in  it  no  motives  of  equalizing 
social  privileges.  Indeed  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  rulers  of 
that  day  to  retain  their  superiority  over  the  masses  and  to  hand  down 
that  superiority  unjeopardized  through  an  exclusive  bestowal  on  their 
own  class  of  all  the  secrets  of  wisdom. 

In  later  centuries  a  meager  education  was  opened  by  the  rulers  to 
the  common  people — first  of  all,  as  a  part  of  their  religious  instruction. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  religion  is  today  a  prominent 
item  in  the  German  school  program.  In  the  days  of  the  Reformation  it 
was  the  dominant  factor  in  all  programs  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
Since  the  Reformation  additions  to  the  courses  of  the  Volksschule  have 
been  allowed  by  the  rulers,  but  these  additions  have  never  been  permitted 
to  endanger  the  distinction  between  social  classes  which  has  come  down 
from  the  early  days  when  the  aristocracy  was  in  full  possession  of  all 
education. 

Perhaps  the  extent  to  which  American  schools  have  evolved  away 
from  the  rigid  European  tradition  can  be  made  clear  by  referring  to  the 
English  system  which  stands  halfway  between  the  completely  divided 
system  of  Germany  and  our  extremely  democratic,  unified  system.  In 
evolving  her  schools  England  traversed  in  the  beginning  the  same  road 
as  Germany.  England's  first  schools  and  universities  were  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  upper  classes.  As  in  Germany,  the  common  school  originated 
in  England  as  a  missionary  enterprise  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  In  England  the  movement  was  more  of  a  democratic  move- 
ment, however,  in  that  religious  bodies  rather  than  the  rulers  of  the 
state  organized  the  schools.  Religious  denominations  organized  mis- 
sionary societies,  and  these  in  turn  organized  and  supported  the  common 
schools  which  were  known  by  the  various  names,  charity  schools,  poor 
schools,  and  pauper  schools. 

In  democratic  England  the  hard-and-fast  distinctions  which  existed 
in  earlier  days  and  have  been  maintained  rigidly  in  Germany  could  not 
survive.  There  is  today  in  the  English  system  a  liberal  possibility  of 
transfer  of  the  common  boy  or  girl  from  the  people's  school  into  the 
aristocratic  school.    This  transfer  is  on  the  basis  of  an  examination. 
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The  pupil  who  passes  the  examination  well  is  also  in  many  cases  given  a 
scholarship,  which  makes  the  upper  school  free  for  him.  But  the  aristo- 
cratic school  is  not  a  free  institution  and  it  does  not  welcome  all  comers. 
It  is  still  in  some  measure  the  school  of  the  selected  class  in  society. 

The  American  educational  system  was  in  its  beginnings  not  unlike 
the  European  system.  There  were  higher  schools  and  colleges  which  had 
for  their  chief  purpose  the  training  of  the  clergy.  There  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  common-school  system  which  had  for  its  chief  purpose 
religious  instruction  of  the  common  people.  But  social  conditions  were 
not  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  divided  system.  There  were  no 
hereditary  aristocrats.  All  the  families  of  a  community  had  common 
democratic  interests,  and  the  school  system  took  on  a  unified  form  alto- 
gether different  from  the  form  known  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  understand  what  happened  in  this  country,  let  us  think  of 
a  band  of  settlers  going  inland  from  one  of  the  early  New  England  coast 
towns.  This  little  group  of  families  was  usually  headed  by  a  pastor  and 
consisted  of  only  a  few  households.  They  settled  on  the  banks  of  some 
stream  and  built  their  church  and  their  homes.  There  were  no  class 
distinctions.  They  were  frontiersmen  banded  together  in  the  search  for 
liberty  and  opportunity.  The  school  they  set  up  for  their  children  was 
the  common  institution  of  the  whole  community.  These  people  believed 
in  reading  because  it  gave  them  access  to  the  Scriptures.  They  believed 
in  intelligence  because  they  were  selected  individuals  who  had  possessed 
the  initiative  to  migrate  in  search  of  independent  opportunity.  They 
supported  a  school,  but  it  was  only  one  school  and  it  was  for  all  the 
children. 

Later,  when  the  settlement  grew  these  ambitious  people  wanted 
their  children  to  have  more  opportunities,  so  they  enlarged  the  school 
and  added  to  its  courses.  The  higher  school  which  thus  came  into  being 
was  an  institution  attached  to  the  common  school  and  merely  continued 
the  education  of  the  pupils  who  had  completed  the  common-school  course. 

The  pioneer  condition  in  American  settlements  thus  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  single  continuous  school  system.  The  United  States  devel- 
oped a  new  institution,  a  single  democratic  school  system.  Canada 
followed  the  example  of  the  United  States.  The  systems  of  the  two 
great  northern  countries  of  this  continent  are  unique  in  the  opportunity 
which  they  have  for  generations  offered  to  the  common  people.  They 
threw  off  at  the  outset  the  duality  which  aristocratic  tradition  imposed 
on  European  schools. 

It  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  facts,  however,  to  state  that 
American  schools  achieved  at  once  complete  democracy.    Indeed  there 
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can  be  no  overlooking  the  fact  that  even  today  the  traces  of  aristocratic 
tradition  are  present  in  our  American  schools.  The  lower  school,  while 
it  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  upper  school  is  built,  is  in  some  measure 
restricted  in  the  opportunity  which  it  offers.  Perhaps  the  matter  can  be 
put  more  clearly  by  reference  to  the  higher  schools.  In  some  measure 
they  are  exclusive  schools  in  spite  of  their  connection  with  the  common 
school. 

The  high  schools  are  exclusive,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  common 
family  does  not  always  find  it  possible  to  afford  the  time  for  its  sons  and 
daughters  to  continue  their  schooling.  There  is,  therefore,  in  some 
measure  an  exclusiveness  of  wealth  still  present  even  in  the  free  high 
school.  This  departure  from  complete  democracy  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing with  the  improved  economic  conditions  of  the  average  family.  In 
1890  there  were  in  round  numbers  300,000  students  in  American  high 
schools.  Since  that  date  the  number  has  doubled  twice  until  in  1915 
there  were  over  1,300,000  students  in  high  school;  that  is,  the  increase 
in  twenty-five  years  was  more  than  300  per  cent.  The  general  popula- 
tion of  the  country  in  1915  was  only  about  60  per  cent  more  than  in 
1890.  These  figures  make  it  clear  that  the  children  of  the  United  States 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  democratic  opportunity  for  a  higher 
education  in  ever  increasing  measure. 

There  are  indications  also  that  the  country  is  ready  to  extend  the 
period  of  compulsory  education.  A  number  of  states  are  providing  for 
some  kind  of  required  schooling  beyond  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  we  shall  move  in  the  direction  of  a  high-school 
education  for  every  boy  and  girl;  at  least  the  obstacles  to  such  a  uni- 
versal participation  in  higher  education  are  rapidly  being  removed. 
High  schools  are  being  erected  even  in  sparsely  settled  regions,  and  state 
laws  are  providing  that  where  there  is  no  high  school  in  the  district  the 
tuition  of  pupils  shall  be  paid  so  that  they  may  go  to  a  neighboring  school. 

When  the  barrier  of  expense  has  been  removed  so  that  a  child  can 
afford  to  pass  from  the  elementary  school  into  the  high  school,  there 
still  remains  the  fact  that  there  is  a  break  between  these  schools  because 
of  the  marked  differences  in  their  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  dealing 
with  pupils.  For  example,  the  elementary  school  teaches  arithmetic; 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school  teaches  algebra  and  drops  arithmetic. 
The  elementary  school  teaches  no  foreign  languages,  while  the  high 
school  lays  great  emphasis  on  Latin  and  French.  The  elementary  school 
teaches  oral  reading  and  penmanship ;  the  high  school  does  not. 

In  matters  of  class  organization  and  discipline  the  contrast  is  equally 
striking.    The  elementary  school  holds  together  in  a  single  class  the 
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children  of  one  grade.  The  high  school  with  its  elective  system  and  its 
departmental  teachers  breaks  the  group  into  separate  divisions  for  the 
different  subjects.  High-school  students,  furthermore,  are  given  more 
independence  in  matters  of  study  and  movement  about  the  building. 

The  break  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  is 
placed  by  tradition  and  common  practice  in  our  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  school  year.  The  pupil  is  supposed  at  this  time  to  be  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  This  is  one  of  the  remnants  of  European  influence 
on  American  schools.  The  Prussian  common  school  is  an  eight-year 
school.  During  the  decade  between  1840  and  1850,  when  our  schools 
were  not  fully  organized,  American  educational  leaders  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  Prussian  Volksschule,  which  was  at  that  time  very 
well  organized.  The  common  school  of  America  was  thus  patterned 
after  the  restricted  common  school  of  Prussia. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  strong  movement  to  undo  the  evils 
of  this  borrowing  from  Prussia.  The  elementary  schools  and  the  high 
schools  are  being  brought  closer  together  in  subjects  of  instruction  and 
methods  of  teaching.  The  change  is  affecting  most  obviously  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  in  the  high 
school.  In  the  elementary  grades  the  courses  are  taking  on  a  more 
advanced  character.  This  is  appropriate  because  the  school  year  has 
been  lengthened  and  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  improved  so  much 
that  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  better  prepared  for 
advanced  courses  than  they  used  to  be.  Furthermore,  the  upper-grade 
pupils  are  being  allowed  some  choices  in  order  to  adapt  instruction  to 
their  individual  needs.  The  type  of  discipline  and  class  organization  in 
these  grades  is  also  coming  to  be  more  like  that  in  the  high  school.1 

Considerations  of  this  type  explain  why  America  has  been  slow  in 
perfecting  school  organization.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany 
has  for  generations  been  the  model  of  the  world  in  educational  organiza- 
tion. Her  rulers  and  her  educational  leaders  have  understood  longer 
than  the  rulers  of  any  other  country  the  possibility  of  a  complete  con- 
trol of  social  institutions  through  education.  The  schools  have  been  a 
part  of  the  political  life  of  Germany.  They  have  been  charged  with 
the  duty  of  making  a  disciplined  nation.  Germany  is  what  she  is  today 
because  of  her  conscious  self-control  through  her  schools. 

The  perfection  of  organization  which  Germany  has  worked  out 
renders  the  contrast  between  her  school  system  and  that  of  America 

1  Frank  F.  Bunker,  Reorganization  of  the  Public  School  System.  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  8,  1016;  Charles  H.  Judd,  The  Evolution  of  a 
Democratic  School  System.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1918. 
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the  more  pronounced.  German  schools  do  their  work  so  completely 
that  when  they  aim  to  maintain  class  distinctions  they  succeed  to  the 
full.  When  they  bulwark  the  aristocracy  and  make  the  common  people 
subservient,  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  effectiveness  of  their  opera- 
tions.   Germany  has  a  perfect  scheme  of  its  kind. 

From  time  to  time  other  nations,  impressed  by  the  perfection  of 
organization  of  the  German  schools,  have  imitated  those  schools.  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  often  taken  lessons  of  the 
Germans  in  educational  matters.  There  are  some  people  who  are  asking 
today  whether  it  is  not  foolish  and  partisan  for  these  nations  which  have 
borrowed  so  much  from  German  organization  to  turn  violently  and 
denounce  German  institutions. 

The  answer  to  all  such  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  word  "  democ- 
racy." The  German  school  is  a  perfect  organization,  but  it  is  an  organi- 
zation developed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  democracy.  The  German 
schools  are  the  instruments  of  aristocratic  control  built  up  systematically 
by  a  powerful  state  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  political  end. 

The  lesson  for  democracy  to  learn  is  that  organization  is  not  the  only 
aspect  of  a  situation  to  be  studied.  Organization  is  always  aimed  at 
some  goal.  Democracy  has  set  itself  a  goal  wholly  different  from  that 
at  which  German  education  has  aimed.  The  school  system  which  aims 
at  the  ends  of  democracy  cannot  be  content  to  follow  the  forms  adopted 
by  an  aristocracy.  Democracy  can,  however,  well  observe  with  the 
closest  attention  how  completely  an  organized  school  system  can  control 
public  ideas.  This  kind  of  observant  attention  will  lead  America,  not  to 
imitate  Germany,  but  rather  to  so  perfect  the  democratic  school  system 
which  it  has  worked  out  that  there  shall  be  in  the  world  an  efficient  rival 
for  the  powerful  and  highly  perfected  aristocratic  system  that  today 
threatens  the  broad,  free  training  of  all  common  people. 

The  lesson  which  these  considerations  teach  can  be  reinforced  by 
extending  the  study  which  we  have  made  of  elementary  schools  and  high 
schools  by  a  review  of  the  development  of  colleges  and  universities. 

During  the  earliest  years  of  its  history  the  American  college  was  an 
exclusive  institution.  It  took  at  first  only  those  who  were  preparing  to 
enter  the  so-called  learned  professions,  and  the  number  admitted  was 
small.  The  college  selected  those  who  were  to  enter  its  higher  course 
by  drastic  and  often  arbitrary  examinations  based  on  rigid  requirements. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  has  been  a  rapidly  accelerating 
movement  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  properly  called  a  democratiza- 
tion of  higher  education.  The  courses  offered  by  these  institutions  cover 
a  vast  field  of  new  interests  which  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  college 
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curriculum  of  i860.  Many  of  these  courses  are  practical  in  character 
and  aim  at  the  improvement  of  agriculture  or  industry  or  commerce. 
The  entrance  requirements  of  the  higher  institutions  have  been  liberalized 
and  related  more  directly  to  the  plans  of  the  high  schools  below  them  and 
to  the  interests  of  a  great  variety  of  students.  The  result  is  that  students 
from  every  level  of  society  are  attending  college  and  are  going  from  col- 
lege into  every  kind  of  business  and  practical  calling  as  well  as  into  the 
professions. 

The  expansion  of  higher  education  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  development,  especially  in  the  central  states,  of  great  state  uni- 
versities. In  these  institutions  the  idea  of  a  democratic  opportunity 
for  every  intellectually  able  citizen  has  been  carried  to  its  highest  expres- 
sion and  has  demonstrated  that  a  democracy  can  be  interested  in  the 
fullest  degree  in  intellectual  progress. 

To  be  sure,  critics  of  American  higher  education  can  find  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  universities  disquieting  evidences  of  political  interference  and 
many  striking  examples  of  the  reluctance  exhibited  by  legislatures  to 
take  an  interest  in  those  forms  of  research  which  are  not  directly  capable 
of  practical  application.  The  optimist  will  answer  these  statements 
drawn  from  history  with  the  hope  that  democracy  is  gradually  being 
brought  by  its  mistakes  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  highest  science. 
He  will  parallel  every  example  of  backsliding  offered  by  the  critics  with 
equally  striking  evidences  of  a  larger  and  more  willing  public  support 
of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  democratization  of  higher  education 
can  be  supported  by  citing  the  results  of  two  recent  studies. 

In  the  first  of  these  studies  1,000  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  New 
York  were  examined  with  reference  to  the  nationalities  and  occupations 
of  their  parents.  Some  of  the  typical  results  are  as  follows:  Of  the 
1,000  pupils  investigated,  446  were  sons  and  daughters  of  fathers  born 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  rest,  96  had  fathers  born  in  Russia,  143  had 
fathers  born  in  Germany,  76  in  Ireland,  47  in  England,  35  in  Austria, 
and  so  on,  including  practically  every  country  of  Europe.  As  to  the 
occupations  of  the  fathers  the  following  returns  are  given:  36  were  pro- 
fessional, 36  semiprofessional  (as  artists,  teachers,  or  the  like);  61  were 
federal  or  city  employees;  150  were  artisans;  46  were  engaged  in  trans- 
portation; 41  were  in  personal  service  (as  barbers,  waiters,  or  the  like); 
106  were  middlemen;  226  were  engaged  in  manufacture  and  trade.1 

1  Joseph  King  VanDenburg,  Causes  of  the  Elimination  of  Students  in  Public 
Secondary  Schools  of  New  York  City.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New- 
York  City,  191 1. 
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To  tiie  European  such  a  list  as  this  would  seem  like  a  motley  mixture 
of  social  classes — and  so  it  is.  To  the  American  this  is  evidence  of  a 
familiar  type  of  democracy. 

In  1 9 13  in  Leipzig  the  writer  was  discussing  the  American  high 
schools  with  a  professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  The 
conversation  had  been  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  as  well  as 
on  their  miscellaneous  social  antecedents.  "Such  a  number  of  students 
in  our  secondary  schools,"  said  the  German,  "would  constitute  a  grave 
social  menace." 

Another  study  which  deals  with  graduates  of  typical  colleges  can  be 
summarized  in  the  following  quotations: 

It  is  plain  that  educated  men  no  longer  seek  the  cloth  as  they  did  when  the 
nation  was  younger.  It  may  mean  much  or  little  that  the  percentage  of  min- 
isters among  the  graduates  of  typical  colleges  has  declined  from  60  or  70  per 
cent  to  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  broadened  activities  of  the  institutions  them- 
selves are  undoubtedly  responsible  for  most  of  that;  percentages  always  need 
abundant  explanation.  But  there  is  no  denying  the  significance  of  the  actual 
decline  in  numbers  shown  in  these  tables  during  the  past  generation,  notwith- 
standing the  unprecedented  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country. 

During  the  earlier  years  included  in  this  study  a  college  education  was 
considered  solely  as  a  preparation  for  a  learned  profession,  and  the  few  graduates 
who  entered  commercial  pursuits  as  a  rule  were  those  who  were  not  successful 
in  any  learned  profession.  During  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  for  college  graduates  to  enter  business, 
and  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  general  trend  of  all  curves  for  the  first 
group  is  to  rise  from  a  general  average  of  approximately  10  per  cent  to  about 
30  per  cent.1 

The  facts  thus  far  set  forth  in  this  paper  show  clearly  that  the 
American  educational  system  differs  radically  from  the  European 
systems,  especially  those  of  the  inflexible  German  type.  It  remains  to 
discuss  some  of  the  criticisms  of  our  democratic  system  which  have  been 
made  by  European  observers.  These  criticisms  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  problems  which  are  unsolved  in  the  experiment  which  we  have 
undertaken  of  evolving  a  unique  system  of  unified  and  continuous  schools, 
supported  by  public  taxation  and  open  to  all  comers. 

Three  such  criticisms  or  problems  will  be  discussed  briefly.  (1)  It 
is  said  that  our  system  is  not  adapted  to  the  training  of  leaders  because 
we  do  not  concentrate  our  best  training  on  a  few  but  dissipate  our 
energy  in  trying  to  educate  everybody.  (2)  It  is  said  that  our  system 
does  not  provide  laborers,  since  it  aims  to  raise  all  to  the  higher  levels 

1  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  Professional  Distribution  of  College  and  University  Graduates, 
pp.  62,  72.    United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  19,  1912. 
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and  does  not  provide  the  training  for  the  practical  arts  which  will  make 
contented  and  efficient  workers.  (3)  It  is  said  that  our  organization  is 
vacillating  and  unsteady  because  it  is  constantly  redefining  its  ambitions 
and  constantly  deferring  the  local  demands.  In  short,  it  is  said  that  our 
schools  reflect  the  instability  of  a  democratic  society. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  task  to  answer  these  criticisms  by  merely 
citing  facts  to  show  that  the  assertions  made  by  those  who  do  not  think 
well  of  our  system  are  not  entirely  true.  We  shall  do  much  better  to 
admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  each  of  these  criticisms  and  to  seek  to 
find  methods  of  meeting  the  problems  more  effectively  than  in  the  past. 

The  problem  of  making  experts  in  a  system  designed  to  improve 
everybody  is  indeed  a  difficult  one.  We  train  the  mass,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  have  felt  the  need  as  keenly  as  we  should  of  training  those 
who  are  to  lead  the  mass.  European  critics  say  of  our  system  that  it 
is  vastly  expensive  and  defective  at  this  crucial  point. 

We  have  a  theory  that  society  will  do  its  selecting  of  leaders  after  men 
and  women  get  into  the  practical  engagements  of  life.  We  let  anyone 
who  wants  to  be  a  lawyer  try.  We  are  not  quite  so  free  with  doctors,  but 
nearly  so.    We  are  altogether  lenient  with  those  who  go  into  business. 

Some  beginnings  of  a  solution  of  this  problem  have  been  made  in 
scientific  studies  of  the  demands  of  various  occupations  and  of  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  these  occupations. 
For  example,  the  various  industries  have  been  analyzed.  One  calls  for 
alertness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  another  for  ability  to  sustain  attention 
for  a  long  time.  One  calls  for  a  keen  discrimination  of  color  and  sound, 
another  for  powers  of  generalization.  If  we  can  find  out  by  such  studies 
what  qualities  are  required  for  success,  we  can  follow  the  pupil  more 
intelligently  through  his  training.  If  he  cannot  or  will  not  cultivate 
what  is  demanded  by  one  calling,  he  can  be  deflected  into  another. 
Thus  we  may  hopefully  look  forward  to  a  scientific  selection  as  a  sub- 
stitute both  for  our  present  expensive  plan  of  unorganized  trial  and  also 
for  the  European  plan  with  its  arbitrary  selections  on  the  false  grounds 
of  hereditary  membership  in  an  exclusive  class  or  of  arbitrary  selection 
by  a  school  examination  administered  to  the  pupil  at  an  early  age. 

Democracy  means,  not  a  neglect  of  the  problems  of  selection,  but 
rather  a  complete  mastery  of  these  problems.  We  may  accept  the  criti- 
cisms of  those  who  see  the  defects  of  our  system  without  seeking  a  remedy 
through  imitation  of  European  practices.  It  is  the  opportunity  of 
democracy  to  set  up  a  new  plan  of  selection  which  shall  recognize  every 
individual  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  waste  of  treating  all  individuals 
alike  during  the  period  of  education. 
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The  program  thus  projected  will  require  a  more  elaborate  school 
organization  than  we  now  have  in  order  to  provide  adequate  special 
opportunities  for  selected  individuals.  Our  elective  system,  now  well 
under  way,  furnishes  the  administrative  model  on  which  we  can  proceed 
in  meeting  this  demand. 

The  second  criticism,  that  we  do  not  train  skilled  workers,  must  be 
met  by  an  enlargement  of  the  school  program  through  the  introduction 
of  vocational  courses.  This  movement  has  now  passed  beyond  its  begin- 
nings, but  it  is  crude  in  its  methods  and  confused  in  many  of  its  con- 
ceptions. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  program  will  call  for  a  recasting  of 
industry  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  industrial  courses.  The 
present  industrial  and  wage  systems  are  insistent  in  their  demands  for 
narrowly  specialized  workers.  The  future  is  likely  to  make  clear  to 
industry  that  some  of  its  methods  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Industrial  evolution  and  educational  evolution  will  take  place 
together  in  the  fuller  democracy  that  is  at  hand.  Complete  democracy 
will  never  result  merely  from  the  training  of  workers  to  obey  the  present 
demands  of  industry. 

This  statement  needs  to  be  made  with  resounding  emphasis  because 
there  is  grave  danger  that  manufacturers  will  try  to  control  education 
in  the  effort  to  fit  it  td  the  present  scheme  of  industry.  Evidences  have 
not  been  lacking  in  recent  years  that  certain  shortsighted  advocates  of 
a  narrow  industrial  education  are  willing  to  throw  aside  all  the  ideals 
of  a  broad  popular  education  which,  have  been  evolved  in  the  course 
of  American  history  in  order  to  set  up  a  thoroughly  undemocratic 
system  of  narrow  trade  training.  These  shortsighted  people  will  ulti- 
mately come  to  recognize,  first,  that  a  narrow  trade  training  is  impossible 
in  a  democracy.  Such  a  plan  is  at  home  in  lands  where  class  distinctions 
are  forcibly  maintained,  but  not  in  America.  They  will  learn,  secondly, 
that  industry  itself  must  inevitably  require  for  its  own  proper  evolution 
more  general  intelligence  on  the  part  both  of  producers  and  consumers. 

This  is  no  place  to  advocate  at  length  any  particular  reform.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  suggest  that  industry  will  be  given 
its  proper  place  in  our  social  scheme  only  when  it  is  dignified  by  all  the 
intelligence  which  science  and  study  can  bring  to  its  support.  When  this 
is  fully  understood,  children  in  the  schools  will  study  more  science;  they 
will  have  reading  material  which  will  acquaint  them  with  industry;  they 
will  consider  the  problems  of  industrial  and  social  life  with  the  same 
intellectual  seriousness  that  they  now  devote  to  abstract  matters. 
Furthermore,  while  studying  science  and  reading  and  industry  the 
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pupils  will  know  that  they  are  preparing  for  practical  life.  The  school 
will  thus  contribute  to  industry  but  will  not  be  converted  into  a  work- 
shop. Pupils  will  learn  industry  and  respect  it  without  being  enslaved 
by  its  present-day  narrow  routine. 

The  third  criticism,  that  our  control  of  education  is  vacillating,  must 
be  taken  very  seriously.  From  the  beginning  American  schools  have 
been  under  local  control.  This  has  made  for  democracy  in  some  measure, 
for  the  schools  have  been  very  near  to  the  people.  But  the  result  has 
been  in  many  cases  nothing  less  than  calamitous.  There  are  boards 
of  education  that  fatten  on  the  community  because  democracy  has 
intrusted  them  with  a  public  responsibility  which  is  little  defined  and 
correspondingly  flexible.  A  good  board  can  do  the  community  a  great 
service;  a  bad  board  can  work  endless  mischief.  What  is  true  of  the 
board  of  education  is  true  of  all  officials  connected  with  the  school 
system. 

There  is  only  one  corrective  for  this.  We  are  sure,  in  this  matter  as 
in  others,  to  reject  the  example  of  Europe.  There  local  irregularities 
are  avoided  by  concentrating  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator. 
Local  interests  are  regulated  by  this  superior  central  authority. 

American  schools  are  seeking  and  finding  an  adequate  substitute 
for  arbitrary  central  control  in  a  body  of  scientific  principles  which  will 
ultimately  compel  even  the  most  obstinate  local  board  to  obey  estab- 
lished principles.  We  have  standards  of  classroom  work  which  are 
derived  from  a  careful  impersonal  study  of  what  pupils  do  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  like  fashion  we  are  working  out  standards  of  adminis- 
tration. In  such  concrete  matters  as  school  costs  and  the  construction 
of  school  buildings  we  know  what  is  right.  We  are  coming  to  estimate 
teachers'  qualifications  and  courses  of  study  on  definite,  well-established 
principles.  Standards  of  this  type  drawn  from  the  study  of  experience 
are  more  cogent  in  the  long  run  than  the  dicta  of  central  authority. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  with  regard  to  American  education 
is  that  the  science  of  education  has  flourished  only  in  this,  the  youngest 
of  the  great  civilizations.  Germany  has  no  science  of  education.  All 
her  schools  are  official  and  assumed  to  be  right  in  organization  and  satis- 
factory in  results.  Other  European  nations  are  somewhat  of  the  same 
mind  about  their  educational  systems.  It  has  remained  for  America 
to  commit  all  the  sins  in  the  educational  calendar  and  to  develop  also 
the  beginnings  of  impersonal  scientific  methods  of  exposing  and  finally 
correcting  these  shortcomings.  The  irregularities  of  past  practice  in 
American  education  are  fully  compensated  for  by  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  one  of  America's  largest  contributions  to  democracy. 
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